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CREATIVITY  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  JUDAISM 
Jacob  Neusner 

[Address  at  Anshe  Emet  Synagogue,  Chicago,  October  27,  197^,  on 
receiving  the  Solomon  Goldman  Award  for  Jewish  Creativity. 1 

Since  we  have  just  passed  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  of 
mourning  for  one  of  the  truly  great  creative  minds  of  modern 
Jewry,  Harry  Wolf son,  let  me  begin  with  two  things  he  said  to 
me.  When  I was  young  and  still  hoped  for  understanding  oi  v/hat 
I was  trying  to  accomplish,  I complained  to  him  at  the  nearly 
uniform  rejection  of  everything  I tried  to  do.  His  reply  v/as 
this  I "If  you  want  to  be  accepted  and  even  liked,  then  do  not 
say  anything  which  has  not  already  been  said,  nor  ao  anything 
which  has  not  already  been  done.  Do  not  disagree  v/ith  anyone. 

Do  not  say  anything  new.  Best  of  all,  do  nothing  at  all.  rhen 
you  will  be  a great  scholar  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Gn  the 
other  hand,  if  you  want  to  be  a great  scholar,  do  things  your 
own  way,  and  wait.  People  will  get  used  to  you."  He  said  that 
to  me  about  ten  years  ago.  In  the  months  before  he  died,  i vis- 
ited him  from  time  to  time.  Since  he  had  seen  virtually  nothin' 
of  my  work,  I gave  him  From  Politics  to  Piety:  The  Einen  once  oi 

Pil^risaic  Judaism.  Despite  his  physical  inf irrni ties , he  struggled 
through  the  book.  I believe  it  was  one  of  the  last  books  he  ever 
read.  When  I saw  him  a week  later,  he  said  two  things  to  me, 
both  very  brief.  First,  "This  book  should  have  been  written 
seventy-five  years  ago."  Second,  "My  best  advice  to  you  is  this: 
Qo  exactly  what  you  want,  the  way  you  want,  in  precisely  the  form 
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you  want,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to  anyone."  These  were  the 
words  of  a dying  man,  and  I believe  them.  Neither  he  nor  I 
spoke  again  of  merely  waiting;  we  both  knew  there  was,  and 
would  be,  nothing  to  wait  for. 

That  is  all  I wish  to  say  about  myself.  Let  me  now  speak 
of  "creativitjr"  first  of  all  by  rejecting  the  word.  It  is  pre- 
tentious, all  too  general  and  generalized.  I prefer  to  use 
simpler  and  more  concrete  words.  Let  us  talk  of  making  things, 
doing  things,  finding  out  how  things  work,  explaining  things, 
the  seeking  of  understanding  and  of  insight.  For  within  Judaism 
there  is  only  one  creation,  and  it  is  God's,  f'ly  dictionary  tells 
me  that  creation  is  "the  act  of  creating,  the  act  of  bringing  the 
world  into  existence  from  nothing."  Only  God  is  the  creator. 
Humankind  makes  things  out  of  what  God  made  from  nothing.  Je 
imitate  God  but  cannot  be  more  than  like  God.  I remind  you  of 
Kashi's  explanation  of  the  verse,  "Lest  they  become  like  God." 

Here  he  adds,  "creators  of  worlds."  In  the  context  of  Juaaism, 
we  require  a more  humble  definition  of  "creativity"  or  "creation," 
and  my  dictionary  gives  fair  help:  "the  act  of  making,  inventing, 

or  producing."  That  is  less  awesome  language,  claiming  in  our 
behalf  something  appropriate  to  us  all«  making  things,  invent- 
ing things,  producing  things.  This  each  man  and  woman  does.  But 
some  do  what  already  has  been  done,  do  it  in  the  old,  safe,  es- 
tablished way.  And  some  do  not.  Curiously,  this  world  belongs 
to  those  who  do  little,  add  nothing,  and  prove  amiable  to  ell. 

I do  not  know  what  world  belongs  to  the  others. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  making  things  is  only  making  new 
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things.  For  Judaism,  making  things  is  never  making  totally  new 
things.  We  stand  in  a tradition,  and  that  fact  by  itself  im- 
poses severe  limits  upon  innovation.  Yet  Judaism  is  an  ever- 
renewed  tradition,  so,  by  definition,  each  generation  does  much 
that  is  new.  Let  me  draw  upon  two  works  which  I find  dazzling 
not  only  in  their  erudition,  in  their  mastery  of  the  old,  but  also 

in  their  renovation  and  innovation,  to  ex- 
plain how  within  Judaism  people  do  make  things,  invent  things, 
produce  things.  The  one  is  Maimonides'  Mishnah  Torah , the  other 
is  Lieberman's  Tosefet  Rishonim.  Neither  work  was  what  one  might 
call  a success  in  its  own  time.  Mishnah  Torah  was  burned. 

Tosefet  Rishonim  should  have  won  for  its  author  the  most  pres- 
tigious professorship  in  Jewish  learning,  but  it  did  not,  and  it 
is  a work  remarkably  neglected,  though,  to  be  sure,  ceremoniously 
and  copiously  praised^  by  people  who  have  never  opened  it.  Its 
genius  is,  I think,  yet  to  be  fully  appreciated.  V/hat  do  these 
works  have  in  common?  What  do  they  teach  us  about  the  way, 
within  Judaism,  we  make,  invent,  produce? 

Let  us,  first,  consider  the  simplest  aspect,  the  matter  of 
the  author's  form  and  intent.  Mishnah  Torah  proposes  to  take  the 
place  of  Mishnah^  to  reduce  to  easily  accessible  codes  the  whole 
of  the  law,  so  to  make  room,  within  the  Jewish  intellect,  for 
other  concerns  entirely.  It  is  an  arrogant  and  destructive  work. 
The  form,  moreover,  not  only  is  logical,  but,  as  everyone  knows, 
exceptionally  simple  and  lucid.  Tosefet  Rishonim  r>retends  to 
accomplish  an  old  and  standard  task,  to  assemble  various  versions 
or  readings  of  passages  of  Tosefta.  Its  superficial  claim  is  the 
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sort  of  humble  erudition  which  threatens  no  one  and  challenges 
nothing.  If  Mishnah  Torah  adopts  a remarkably  new  form  and 
language,  Tosef et  Rishonim  does  the  opposite. 

Let  us  turn,  second,  to  the  matter  of  substance.  V/hat  is 
old,  and  what  is  new,  in  the  two  great  works  before  us?  i-iishnah 
Torah  is  not  much  more  than  a set  of  citations,  restatements, 
and  revisions  of  passages  in  classical  Talmudic  literature, 
particularly  Mishnah-Tosefta  and  related  compilations.  If  we 
systematically  went  through  Mishnah  Torah  and  set  in  bold-face 
type  everything  which  is  either  a direct  citation  or  a paraphrase 
of  the  inherited  legal  literature,  nearly  the  whole  book  would 
be  in  bold-face  type.  Yet  anyone  who  has  worked  through  major 
segments  of  Mishnah-Tosefta  and  Mishnah  Torah  knows  the  opposite. 
By  his  arrangement,  restatement,  subtle  reorganization,  of 
existing  materials,  Maimonides  succeeded  in  redirecting  the 
entire  course  of  the  interpretation  of  all  that  had  gone  before. 
He  simply  re-founded  the  interpretative  process  --  both  form  and 
substance  — of  Mishnah-Tosefta  - that  is,  of  Jewish  law.  And 
he  implanted  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  legal  literature  the 
stunningly  fit  logic,  clarity,  and  order  of  his  own  remarkable 
mind.  To  study  the  law  with  Maimonides  is  to  make  friends  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  minds  in  human  history,  iviy  dear 
colleague.  Professor  Otto  Neugebauer,  who  works  in  areas  remote 
from  Judaism  but  who  has,  for  his  own  reasons,  studied  passages 
in  Maimonides,  once  met  me  on  the  street  and  asked.  What  are  you 
doing?  I replied.  I am  spending  most  of  my  time  with  Rambam 
(Maimonides).  His  immediate,  sparkling-  reply  was,  "Oh,  he's  a 
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wonderful  fellow,  isn't  he?"  To  both  of  us,  he  indeed  for 
he  never  died,  and  we  do  not  perceive  him  in  the  past  tense.  To 
summarize,  what  is  "creative"  in  the  sense  of  innovative  in 
Mishnah  Torah  is  expressed,  effected  primarily  throu£!'h  the 
daring  and  imaginative  confrontation  with  the  given.  Nothing 
is  new,  but  everything  is  renewed.  Nothing  is  innovative,  yet 
everything  is  refreshed,  given  a new  life. 

We  come  back  to  Tosef et  Rishonim.  printed  in  the  old  way, 

in  its  harsh  paper  and  blotchy  ink,  expressed  in  the  old  way, 

primarily  through  sets  of  arcane  allusions  or  references  to 

other  documents,  (in  the  manner  of  other  great  commentators,  for 

instance,  ^Aqiva  EggerJ_,  seemingly  nothing  more  than  a telephone 

book.  But  enter  into  a passage  of  Tosef ta,  try  to  understand 

what  it  is  saying,  by  itself  and  in  relationship  to  the  l-.ishnah 

to  which  it  is  a supplement,  and  you  will  discover  something 

truly  surprising.  Tosef et  Rishonim  turns  out  to  be  an  amazingly 

subtle  rethinking  of  every  problem  worth  rethinking,  a reworking 

in  a few  brief  words  of  the  entire  exegetical  tradition  (such  as 

it  is)  of  Tosefta,  and  in  innumerable  passages,  the  provision  of 

the  first  intelligent  explanation.  What  Maimonides  did  in  his 
fh 

way,  namely,^ revise  and  renew  the  study  of  the  major  documents 
of  the  halakhah,  Lieberman  did  systematically  and  reverently. 

He  took  over  every  bit  and  piece  of  inherited  materials  --  both 
texts  and  comments  and  explanations  --  and  reworked  it  all.  Its 
unpretention  therefore  is  deceiving.  Like  Mishnah  Torah,  it  is 
an  arrogant  and  destructive  work,  for  it  renders  obsolete  and 
uninteresting  most  of  the  antecedent  explanation  of  Tosefta.  Like 


Mshnah  Torah  it  lays  out  the  main  lines  of  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  Tosefta,  I believe,  for  all  time.  Like  Mishnah  Torah , 
it  is  a ma^ayan  hamitgaber , an  ever-flowing  well;  every  page  is 
full  of  new  insight,  even  new  method.  When  one  might  expect 
that,  after  so  much  that  has  gone  before,  Lieberman  v/ill  run  out 
of  new  ideas  and  simply  repeat  his  established  methods  and  pro- 
cedures on  new  materials,  we  find  the  exact  opposite,  an  ever- 
flowing  stream  not  only  of  new  insights,  but  even  of  new  methods. 
And,  I have  to  add,  planted  on  each  page  is  a small  'time-bomb' 
of  humor,  for  the  author's  mind,  if  not  his  style,  is  a well- 
spring  of  grace  and  charm. 

I regret  that  it  would  be  futile  to  lay  before  you  examp] es 
or  evidence  for  the  propositions  just  now  stated  about  i-iaimonides 
and  Lieberman.  Their  work  is  at  the  heights  of  the  law,  and  we 
should  have  to  ascend  through  much  labor  to  reach  the  level  of 
discourse,  to  grasp  and  understand  not  only  their  solutions,  but 
even  --  and  especially  — the  questions  they  propose  to  solve. 

What  we  can  learn  from  these  two  examples  of  creativity,  of 
making  things,  within  Judaism  is  clear.  The  person,  man  or  woman, 
who  proposes  to  make,  produce,  or  invent  things  within  Judaism 
must  come  with  four  qualities;  arrogance  and  humility,  radical 
and  conservative  traits  of  heart  and  mind. 

He  or  she  must  be  so  arrogant,  even  so  destructive,  as  to 
see  flaws  in  the  given,  in  what  everyone  believes  is  adequate 
and  right.  The  makers  and  the  doers  must  take  a stance  anart 
from  the  world  and  even  against  the  world  of  established  truths 
and  accepted  ways  of  seeing  things.  There  is  no  other  way.  for 
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if  all  is  perfect,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  If  everyone 
is  right,  then  what  can  be  so  wrong  as  to  require  rejjair?  It  is 
only  the  person  of  extreme  arrogance,  self-confidence,  certainty 
of  his  or  her  own  vocation,  who  can  so  act  as  to  inform  the  world 
of  its  own  imperfections,  therefore  of  its  perf ectabili ty . The 
old  order  must  change,  change  always.  The  only  lasting  perfec- 
tion is  in  death;  then  there  is  no  change.  Yet  the  makers  and 
the  doers  must  be  able  to  listen  and  to  learn.  They  have  to 
understand  that  if  the  world  is  imperfect,  they  are  part  of  the 
world.  Nothing  is  so  sterile  as  the  person  who  finds  satisfaction 
in  what  already  has  been  accomplished.  And  sterile  indeed  is  the 
person  even  remotely  satisfied  with  his  own  work.  Wt;  are  our 
own  most  severe  critics,  and  testimony  to  our  criticism  is  our 
continuing  to  make  things.  If  what  we  have  done  is  beyond  criti- 
cism, is,  within  our  aspirations,  perfect,  then  why  do  anythin^ 
more?  Yet  the  people  who  make  things  make  many  things,  and  the 
people  who  make  things  which  will  last  are  those  who  make  each 
thing  new  and  better  than  what  already  is  finished.  Behind  us 
is  the  old  and  flawed,  above  all,  that  old  and  imperfect  thin^ 
we  ourselves  have  done.  Before  us  is  the  hope  to  do  better. 
Arrogance  and  humility  are  o])posite  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

So  too  are  the  radical  and  the  conservative  traits  of  heart 
and  mind.  Radical  means  to  go  to  the  root.  Anyone  who  v/ants 
to  make  something  worthwhile  had  best  learn  how  to  find  the 
fundamental  problem,  the  most  basic  and  irreducible  minimum.  The 
greatest  achievements  are  also  the  simplest,  the  most  elementarv . 
People  who  propose  to  begin  had  best  begin  afresh,  froin  the 
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beginning.  Conservative  means  to  preserve  what  is  good  in  what 
already  has  been  done.  To  be  conservative  is  not  to  be  one  who 
stands  still,  but  to  prefer  to  work  within  the  givens,  to  see 
oneself  not  as  creating  out  of  nothing  whatsoever,  v/hich  only 
God  can  do,  but  to  be  like  God  in  making  things  at  all. 

Thus  far  I have  spoken  about  •’creativity"  within  Judaism. 
Matters  therefore  are  abstract,  seem  uncontroversial , amiable, 
and  unexceptional.  Let  us  turn  to  the  here-and-now,  the  social 
context  in  which  people  make,  invent,  and  produce  things 
primarily  for  Jews,  th^t  is,  the  context  of  Judaism.  For  if  we 
do  not  take  seriously  the  fact  that  people  do  not  make  things 
except  where  they  are,  for  the  world  in  which  they  are,  we  shall 
not  understand  the  resentment  expressed  by  people  who  have  made 
things  and  who  now  make  things,  the  powerful  sense  of  discourage- 
ment, alienation,  rejection,  and  loneliness  contained  in  those 
few  words  with  which  I began,  which  Harry  Wolfson  said  to  me  at 
brink  of  the  grave:  Do  what  you  want,  the  way  you  want,  when 

you  want,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to  what  anyone  says. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  matter  of  the  context  and  recep- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  people  who  do  work.  Built  in  to  the 
person  who  makes  things  is  a deep  sense  of  discontent.  It  is 
part  of  his  being,  makes  possible  his  or  her  capacity  to  make, 
produce,  invent,  generates  his  or  her  curiosity  about  how  things 
work  and  desire  to  take  things  apart  and  put  them  back  together. 
However  benign  and  welcoming  society  --  Jewish  society  — might 
be  (and  it  is  not  benign  at  all),  the  doers  and  the  workers  could 
not  appreciate  the  reception.  Endemic^^and  inseparable  from  the 
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aspiration  to  make  things  is  the  criticism  of  what  has  already 
been  made,  by  others  and  by  oneself,  as  I said.  That  aspiration 
carries  its  negative  charge  in  alienation  and  resentment.  I do 
not  see  how  things  can  be  otherwise,  under  the  very  best  circum- 
stances (which  are  unimaginable).  Whether  or  not  God,  in  making 
something  out  of  nothing,  perceived  within  the  Godhead  an  im- 
perfection is  something  for  the  Qabbalah  to  explain  to  us;  but 
those  who  seek,  within  the  limits  of  mortality,  to  be  like  God 
most  certainly  create  because  of  the  imperfections  of  creation. 
And  the  reason,  I think,  the  priestly  narrator  tells  us  that 
God  looked  upon  all  that  he  had  made  and  said  that  it  was  good, 
very  good,  is  probably  the  astonishment  therein  to  be  discerned. 
For  God  is  surely  the  first  and  last  creator  ever  and  finally  to 
call  what  he  had  made  good,  very  good.  And,  we  all  know,  even 
God  continues  the  works  of  creation  at  sunrise  and  sunset  and  in 
I the  course  of  nature.  There  may  be  limits  to  divine  discontent, 
no  more  floods,  for  instance,  but  there  is  none  to  that  of  mortal 
I man  ^d  woman. 

I Accordingly,  the  people  within  Jewry  who  make,  invent  and 

' produce  place  an  unacceptable  demand  upon  Jewish  society.  They 
j require  those  who  are  satisfied  to  share  their  dissatisfaction, 
those  who  are  at  home  and  comfortable  to  accept  the  produce  of 
alienation  and  resentment.  In  the  simplest  language,  those  who 
are,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  subject  to  the  criticism  consti- 
tuted by  the  new  are  supposed  to  love  the  critic.  Not  only  is 
that  demand  unacceptable,  it  also  is  an  incomprehensible  and 
unearned  tribute.  For  those  who  make,  produce,  and  invent  gen- 
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uinely  believe  there  is  someone  to  accept,  consume,  and  make  use 
( of  what  is  made.  The  resentment  expresses  deep  engagement.  The 
alienation  is  a statement  of  commitment  and  involvement.  The 
critic  comes  with  a terrible,  ferocious  love.  The  disappoint- 
ment inevitable  in  the  life  of  the  maker,  doer,  and  inventor 
I is  the  highest  tribute  he  or  she  can  pay. 

Yet  it  is  so  that  the  way  to  be  loved  is  to  affirm  what  is, 
to  be  accepted,  one  must  accept,  to  get  along,  we  must  go  along. 
And  none  of  these  is  possible,  by  definition,  for  the  maker  and 
doer.  Requited  love  is  stifling.  But  the  engagement,  commitment, 
and  involvement  of  love  generate  not  only  strife  but  life.  I 
think,  in  this  connection,  of  Maurice  Samuel,  surely  one  of  the 
truly  elegant  and  graceful,  brilliant  and  creative  people  of  our 
day.  I asked  his  widow,  Edith  Samuel,  whether  Maurice  Samuel 
might  have  left  us  a larger  literary  legacy  had  he  been  able  to 
make  his  living  other  than  on  the  lecture  platform.  She  told  me. 
No,  Maurice  loved  to  lecture.  He  loved  to  go  out  among  the  peo- 
ple and  speak  with  them.  It  was  the  Jewish  people  which  was  the 
source  of  his  grace,  elegance,  capacity  to  make  beautiful  and 
profound  things.  In  this  same  context,  I refer  to  the  discussion, 
in  the  mid-1950's,  of  making  the  Jewish  Theological  Semin.ary 
financially  independent,  through  endowments.  (How  lovely  it  is 
to  remember  there  were  times  in  which  such  things  could  be 
contemplated:)  My  teacher  and  friend  Moshe  Davis  strongly  opposed 
the  effort.  The  Seminary,  he  said,  must  always  depend.  ; rom  year 
to  year,  upon  the  people  of  the  Conservative  movement,  so  that 
the  Jerainary  would  never  lose  touch  with  the  realities  of  iis 
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people,  would  always  derive  its  spiritual  lifeblood,  as  much  as 

I . . 0 

lits  money,  from  the  people.  The  m^iment  in  v.'hich  the  Seminary 
^ I (or  any  other  Jewish  institution)  cut  itself  off  from  the 
1/  community  would  be  the  hour  of  its  death.  So  it  is  for  indi- 
viduals and  for  the  institutions  in  which  people  learn  hov/  to 
, make,  do,  invent,  produce.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  power 

I to  make  things  is  engagement,  yielding  tension  and  strife,  with 
the  people. 

In  this. regard  the  Israelis  have  a fair  criticism  of 
American  Jewish,  cultural  life  (such  as  it  is).  They  find  it 
disembodied,  remote  from  reality,  because  there  is  no  national, 
cultural,  and  social  The  Golah  makes  things  at  the  mar- 

gins of  society.  In  the  State  of  Israel,  the  creative  person  is 
at  the  very  center  of  life.  Our  apologists  make  a virtue  of 
alienation.  At  the  center  of  things  is  blandness.  Only  the 
marginal  person  perceives  the  potential,  the  new.  The  one  in 
the  middle,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  sees  only  what  is  old,  the 
same  as  everyone  else.  I find  myself  torn  between  the  two  views. 
But  the  Israelis  have  much  to  tell  us,  I think,  about  what  it  is 
to  make,  invent,  and  produce  in  a,  normal  setting,  and  their 
reservations  about  our  self-serving  arguments  in  behalf  of  mar- 
finality  and  alienation  are  not  without  good  reason. 

let  surely  there  must  be  limits,  and  these  limits  must  be 
found,  to  the  permissible  distance  between  the  people  who  make 

do,  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Ihe  Jowisl,  commun  Uy , o-  ; he 
other.  Thus  far  1 have  stressed  the  responsibility  of  the  makers 
and  the  doers  to  preserve  their  roots  among  those  for  whom  thev 
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make  things.  It  would  be  disingenous  for  me  to  imply  that  is 

where  I think  the  really  painful  issue  is  located.  For  the 

really  great  gifts  which  are  given  to  us  have  come  from  people 

who  never  got,  or  even  hoped  to  get,  their  just  reward,  in  under- 
C\y)cJ 

standing^ appreciation  of  their  work,  in  recognition  for  the  right 
reasons,  in  respect. 

Those  to  whom  we  do  pay  respect  do  not  always  seem  to  de- 
serve it;  yet  they  do  deserve  what  they  get,  for  it  is  not  really 
respect  but  adulation,  not  critical  appreciation  but  stifling 
praise.  Those  who  make  it  the  easy  way  — by  repeating  what 
has  been  done  and  calling  it  new,  by  appealing  to  the  familiar 
and  the  acceptable  in  the  pretense  of  saying  something  fresh,  by 
meretricious  wisdom  and  sentin^entalisni  and  bathos  --  they  get 
their  just  reward.  They  end  up  repeating  themselves,  filling 
up  pages  with  words,  not  writing,  babbling  and  blathering  their 

way , along  with  all  fads,  into  obscurity  and  well-earned  obli- 
vion. 

Time  must  test  all  things,  all  hopes.  Consider  what  was 
said,  in  their  own  day,  about  the  most  influential  and  important 
ideas  --  and  the  people  who  made  them  up  --  of  the  last  century. 
Gunkel  never  had  a decent  position.  Who  remembers  his  critics? 
'who  reads  the  books  they  praised,  while  damning  his?  Charles 
Ives  (to  take  a New  England  example,  so  near  my  heart)  never, 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  even  heard  a line  of  his  music  nrop- 
erly  performed  in  a concert  hall.  Much  of  his  music  was  Ui.known 
lor  fifty  or  sixty  years.  We  now  know  that  every  major  develco- 
ment  in  composition  of  our  own  times,  even  of  our  own  decade, 
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turns  out. to  have  been  in  his  mind.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
deadly  critic  of  the  music  of  his  own  day  and  of  most  of  what  went 
before.  He  walked  very  much  by  himself.  After  a certain  point, 
he  simply  ceased  to  make  up  music  at  all.  Today  New  England 
and  the  world  live  from  his  music;  our  New  England  radio  sta- 
tions play  his  compositions  nearly  as  often  as  Mozart's  or 
Bach's.  He  transforms  our  ears,  our  perceptions  of  music.  In 
the  New  England  heritage  are  many  Charles  Ives's;  on  the  capitol 
of  Rhode  Island  is  a statue,  called  The  Independent  Man;  on  the 
license  plates  of  New  Hampshire  is  printed.  Live  free  or  die. 
Sometimes  I wish  all  the  Jewish  people  could  have  a little  of 
the  granite  of  New  England  in  their  minds,  could  be  as  hard- 
headed  as  our  Yankee  neighbors  of  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island. 

But  they  do  not,  and  that  is  a painful  problem.  For  why  is 
it  that  we  damn  the  Philip  Roth's  or  the  Herbert  Gold's,  who  see 
us  so  deeply  and  so  truly,  if  with  an  astringent  and  searing 
vision?  Why  does  the  purity  of  their  perception  so  offend  us? 

Why  do  we  not  muster  the  maturity  to  withhold  praise  --if  only 
by  a healthy  instinct  --  from  those  who  please  us  too  much  and 
who  seem  to  know  how  to  do  it.^  And  it  is  not  only  so  in  fiction. 
When  we  think  of  Jewish  music  (with  all  the  problems  attendant 
upon  defining  what  we  mean  by  "Jewish  music"),  why  is  it  that  we 
who  fill  the  concert  halls  of  America  accept  in  the  synagogues 
and  Temples  the  liturgical  equivalent  of  Fiddler  on  a Roof? 

Why  have  we  taken  over  as  expressive  of  our  musical  aspirations 
the  most  godawful  banalities  of  Israeli  kitsch-culture>>  And  then 
there  is  philosophy,  scholarship,  the  world  of  ideas.  Let  us 
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spare  the  culture'-heroes  the  indignity  of  mentioning  their  names. 
Those  without  style  get  their  just  reward,  as  I said,  by  being 
praised  for  style,  and  those  without  ideas  are  praised  for  their 
profound  ideas.  There  is  an  inexorable  justice  in  this,  and 
perhaps  it  is  God’s  wish  that  the  reverse  should  also  be  the 
case.  For  it  surely  is  the  case.  The  most  learned  and  truly 
Jewish  philosopher  of  our  time  was  Abraham  Joshua  Heschel. 

Read  the  early  reviews  of  his  greatest  works,  by  people  well 
known  today,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  the  reviewers  cared  even 
to  try  to  listen  to  him,  to  hear  what  he  was  saying.  For  as  I 
reread  them  in  preparing  this  address,  what  I found  was  a com- 
plaint that  Heschel  did  not  choose  to  address  himself  to  the 
issues  the  critics  thought  he  should  treat.  Historians  have 
given  us  beautiful  works  of  historical  literature  --  I think  of 
Howard  Sachar’s  histories  of  the  Middle  East  — and  we  have  not 
read  them.  Historians  have  given  us  ideology,  reasons  for 
praising  ourselves  and  indulging  our  need  to  feel  superior  to 
other  people,  and  we  have  read  them.  Theologians  have  given  us 
works  of  logic  and  meticulous  thought,  and  we  have  not  heard  or 
read  them.  I think  of  Arthur  A.  Cohen  and  Frederick  Plotkin. 
Theologians  have  given  us  fake  arguments  about  why  we  should  be 
Jewish,  and  we  have  flocked  to  their  lectures.  Writers  and 
poets  are  among  us  who  have  told  us  truth,  and  we  have  not  lis- 
tened to  them.  Writers  and  poets  are  among  us  who  give  us 
doggerel  and  journalism  (may  my  forefathers  forgive  me  for  using 
the  word  in  its  worst  sense,  to  mean  something  ephemeral,  light, 
and  inconsequential),  and  we  have  bought  their  books  and  cried 
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over  their  doggerel  or  recited  it  in  our  "creative  worship  serv- 
ices." A.  M.  Klein  and  Jacob  Glatstein,  to  name  two  whom  we 
never  deserved t might  as  well  be  on  the  moon,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  concerned.  Yet  the  best  of  our  prayerbooks  have  taken  over 
their  work,  and  in  those  prayerbooks  their  words  burn  with  fire. 

What  then?  Shall  we  condemn  ourselves  to  what  we  deserve, 
want,  and  pay  for?  Or  shall  we  all  ask  whether  we  can  give  to 
the  makers  and  producers  and  inventors  of  what  is  honest  and 
authentic,  if  cantankerous,  difficult,  unfamiliar,  flawed  and 
human,  what  they  demand  without  compromise?  That  is  not  adulation 
but  fair  criticism,  not  mindless  acceptance  but  thoughtful  response 
We  should.  I do  not  know  whether  we  shall. 

I know  only  this»  despite  uncomprehension  and  disinterest, 
despite  those  who  express  envy  through  denigration  and  those  who 
express  admiration  through  j ealousy^^  through  vilification, 
despite  the  many  who  can  respect  themselves  only  by  tearing 
down  the  works  of  others,  despite  the  world  which  sees  the  one 
who  does  new  things  as  crazy,  despite  betrayal  and  disappointment 
: and  disbelief  despite  it  all  and  in  the  face  of  it  all  and 
I against  it  all,  the  work  will  go  forward.  Because  in  doing  this 
thing,  in  making  or  inventing  or  producing  what  ears  have  not 
heard  and  eyes  have  not  read  and  mind  never  before  has  under- 
^ stood  or  even  thought  of,  the  makers  and  doers  and  inventors  are 
\ doing  what  they  were  made  to  do,  to  be  like  God  in  the  peculiar 
'image  in  which  he  made  them.  There  is  no  choice  but  to  be  what 
one  is,  to  do  what  one  must  do,  exactly  what  you  want,  the  way 
you  want,  in  the  form  you  want,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to  anyone. 


That  meansi  to  be  sure,  not  to  pay  attention  even  to  awards  for 
Jewish  creativity,  but  I thank  you  nonetheless. 


End  of  [Creativity  in  the  Context  of 

Judaism]  : 


